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eeting 
national 
goals for 




literacy achieve- 
ment means teach- 
ing all children, a 
challenging task 
since some, for a 
variety of reasons, 
require more teaching than others. A key to 
meeting this challenge is early intervention 
that catches students before they fail and 
before they fall so far behind their peers 
that they cannot profit from classroom 
instruction (Torgeson, Wagner, & Rashotte, 
1997). 

It makes sense to design our interven- 
tions in a way that is consistent with what 
we know from research about “what 
works” for young children who find read- 
ing and writing difficult to leam. Well 
designed and delivered interventions are 
worth the investment of resources. Reading 
Recovery is a research-based program that 
is designed to support young children to 
build effective reading and writing process- 
es (Askew, Fountas, Lyons, Pinnell, & 
Schmitt, 1999). We teach those children 
who have been identified as the lowest 
achievers in their classes, and we work 
with them intensively until they become 
independent readers and writers. 

Marie Clay’s original research on 
young readers was the impetus for the 
design of the Reading Recovery lesson. 
Since the initial design, Reading Recovery 
procedures have been continually refined in 
response to Clay’s research as well as other 
research from many different perspectives. 

In this article, we take a look at 
Reading Recovery lesson elements in order 
to compare the teaching and learning with- 



in the lesson compo- 
nents to several areas 
of learning that have 
been identified at the 
national level as impor- 
tant to children’s litera- 
cy learning. These ele- 
ments are: (1) phono- 
logical awareness; (2) 
orthographic awareness; and, (3) word 
learning in reading and writing. The first 
two areas of knowledge, and the way they 
are interrelated, contribute to young chil- 
dren’s growth in the ability to solve words 
while reading for meaning. The third area 
strongly supports learning in the first two 
areas and also helps to accelerate early 
learning in literacy. These elements togeth- 
er contribute to the child’s development of 
a larger process in which the reader uses 
in-the-head strategies in an efficient way to 
access and orchestrate a variety of informa- 
tion, including meaning and language sys- 
tems, with the visual and phonological 
information in print. 

A recent book. Preventing reading dif- 
ficulties in young children (Snow, Bums, & 
Griffin, 1998), reports the findings of the 
National Committee on the Prevention of 
Reading Difficulties in Young Children. 

The committee reported that reading inter- 
ventions should provide a strong founda- 
tion for these young learners, including the 
development of phonemic awareness, 
orthographic awareness, familiarity with 
words, and important concepts about print. 
Reading Recovery is designed to build this 
strong foundation. 

An important observation is that young 
readers who have difficulty are mostly of 
average intelligence, and they may have 

continued on next page 
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problems resulting from multiple and 
differing causes. They require one-on- 
one instruction from a teacher who is 
able to use a balanced range of 
approaches in an intensive and individu- 
alized way. With appropriate interven- 
tion, almost all children experiencing 
difficulty can learn to read, provided 
instruction is intensive and begins early 
(Vellutino, Scanlon, Sipay, Small, Pratt, 
Chen, & Denckla, 1996). Reading 
Recovery is a multi-dimensional inter- 
vention that allows us as teachers to 
tailor instruction to the needs of these 
highly diverse individual children. 

In Reading Recovery lessons, chil- 
dren learn letter-sound relationships in 
several different ways, and they are 
taught to apply that knowledge in carry- 
ing out real reading and writing tasks. 
Different components of the lesson fos- 
ter the use of sounds and letter corre- 
spondence; however, all instruction is 
directed toward helping children learn 
‘how words work’ and for the automatic, 
rapid recognition of words while reading 
for meaning. As Pressley (1998) writes: 

We ... are taken by Clay’s (1991) 
positions on the importance of visual 
processing of words and attention to 
word sounds and parts. Clay argues 
for teaching children to attend care- 
fully to words, analyzing the words 
into parts that can be sounded out, 
but also emphasizes that the decodings 
that result should be cross-checked 
with other information (i. e., s}mtactic 
and semantic-contextual cues) to 
determine whether the word as decod- 
ed makes sense (p. 177-178). 

In the section below, we provide a 
definition and description of each of the 
three foundational components of early 
literacy (given above and referenced to 
Snow, Bums, & Griffin, 1998) with ref- 
erence to their research base. 



Foundational Components of 
Early Literacy 

/. Phonological awareness: 

Hearing sounds in words. 

When children develop phonologi- 
cal awareness, they become sensitive to 
the sounds that they hear. They recog- 
nize that spoken words consist of a 
sequence of sounds. They can hold up 



language and its sounds to conscious 
observation and analysis. They can tell 
when words start like other words or end 
like them. Awareness of the sounds in 
words is a strong predictor of reading 
achievement (Lomax & McGee, 1987). 
Phonemic awareness (sometimes called 
phoneme awareness) is the ability to 
hear individual phonemes in syllables. 
''Phonological awareness^ or phonologi- 
cal sensitivity, is the ability to attend 
explicitly to the phonological stmcture 
of spoken words, rather than just to their 
meanings and syntactic roles. This meta- 
linguistic skill involves treating language 
as the object of thought rather than 
merely using language” (Snow, Bums, & 
Griffin, p. 111). 

2. Orthographic awareness. 

The orthography of language refers 
to the spelling system — the letters and 
letter clusters that represent the sounds 
and words of the language. Orthographic 
awareness refers to the child’s ability to 
perceive the features of letters and to 
recognize visual patterns. The distinctive 
features of a letter are those that distin- 
guish it from every other letter, for 
example, the tall or short stick, the circle 
or “tunnel,” or the “tail.” 

The alphabet is the basic tool of the 
reader and writer; all words in our sys- 
tem are based on this limited set of 
graphic signs. To identify letters, a basic 
foundational skill, the child must leam 
to notice the features (very small differ- 
ences) that distinguish one letter from 
another. The grapho-phonic relationship 
refers to the relationship between the 
oral sounds Of the language and the let- 
ters or clusters of letters in written lan- 
guage that represent those sounds. The 
ability to identify distinctive features of 
letters must be established before a child 
can attach names or sounds to letters. 



3, Word Learning 

In the earliest stages of learning to 
read, students do not have in place the 
skills needed for phonological decoding 
systems; so, they must often read words 
by sight [recognizing the particular visu- 
al patterns of the letters that make up the 
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word] {Ehri, 1991). These early sight 
words are very helpful to students as 
they Icam more about word identification 
strategics. Children who know how to 
recognize letters and have a small body 
of words they can read, move more easi- 
ly to the application of letter-sound rela- 
tionships to the reading of words (Ehri & 
Wike, 1985). Moreover, it appears that 
the more words an individual knows and 
recognizes, the easier ii is to leant more 
words. As children go beyond the early 
stages of learning to read, we would 
expea an acceleration in their word . 
learning because they have learned nwyr 
of learning words. Rapid, automatic 
word recognition is related to competent, 
fluent reading with understanding 
(Stanovich, 1991). For fluent reading 
with understanding, readers need instant 
recognition of about 95% of words seen 
in text (Adams, 1990). 

We have included word recognition 
and word learning here because these 
processes are intricately related to 
phonological awareness, orthographic 
awareness, and the use of phonographic 
relationships. The first words children 
learn are important exemplars for them 
as they become aware of the patterns of 
letters in words. When a child has read a 
word several times, it becomes more 
available to himyher phonologically 
(Clay, 1991). The child lias said the word 
many times and has had opportunity to 
think about the sounds. Also, the child 
has had the opportunity to connect the 
word witli visual information while say- 
ing it. 

Building Foundational 
Concepta Across the Reading 
Recovery Lesson 

We will describe seven components 
of the Reading Recovery lesson, identi- 
fying within each the potenlia] for sup- 
porting children’s learning in the ureas of 
phonological awareness, orthographic 
awareness, and word recognition. 

In presenting this discussion we rec- 
ognize that we are focusing on knowl- 
edge of words and how tl^y “W'ork,” 
which is only a part of the processes of 
reading and writing. It is nsefiil for 
Reading Recovery teachers to think 

V 






about concepts like phonological aware- 
ness and letter-sound reIayonshi:|?s within 
word.s, for these terms are popular in 
today’s discussions of literacy. We 
should not forget, however, that when we 
talk about reading, we mean the process- 
ing of continuous text with a focus on 
meaning. Children in Reading Recovery 
develop knowledge in many separate but 
intenrelaied areas; but the ultimate goal 
of the lesson is to help them use many 
different kinds of information in an inte- 
grated way to construct meaning from 
print. Effective teaching is designed to 
build knowledge while also creating 
many opportunities for children to use 
knowledge, such as letter-sound relation- 
ships, during the reading of continuous 
text. 

FamUiar Reading 

Reading familiar material helps chil- 
dren bring together their growing infor- 
mation about print with the language and 
meaning of the stories that they read, 

While reading continuous text, the reader 
uses visual information to monitor or 
check on himself, to self-correct, and to 
search for information to solve words. In 
addition, during familiar reading, the 
reader is constantly recognizing known 
words and thereby is growing more auto- 
matic and fluent in the process. For 
example, in the following example from 
Kyla’s familiar reading of Sally's New 
Shoes (Smith, 1996), Kyia read accurate- 
ly, with rapid word recogrtition. the first 
tw o pages of the story. 

Child; 

[p. 11 I’m going to walk in my new 
slices. 

[p. 2] I*m going to run in ray new shoes. 
[p.3] I'm going to ... (stops and 
appeals). 

Teachers [Demonstrates by reading] Fm 
going to j- 

Child: 

(p. 3] [Rereads first part of sentence] Fm 
going to jump in my new shoes. 

[p. 4] Fm going to (scops and appeals). 
Teacher! [Demonstrates by reading] I'm 
going to h* 

Child! 

[p. 4] [Rereads first part of sentence] Fm 

eoniinMed an next page j 
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going to h- hop in my new shoes, 
[p. 5] I’m going to c-, I’m going to climb 
in my new shoes. 

Teacher; The first letter helped you 
didn’t it? 

Child: 

[p. 6] I’m going to dance in my new 
shoes. 

[p. 7] A I I’m not going to 
But|T 

[p. 8] ...swim in my new shoes. 

Kyla recognized many words cor- 
rectly, with the support of meaning and 
repetitive language. She was beginning to 
use her knowledge of letter-sound rela- 
tionships to help her with unfamiliar 
words. Her teacher showed her by 
demonstrating the technique of rereading 
the sentence and sounding the first letter 
of the word. After two demonstrations, 
Kyla took on the technique for herself. At 
the word but, she again appealed to the 
teacher and was told the word. After the 
reading, the teacher turned quickly to 
some of the pages in the book and asked 
Kyla: 

• “Find the word to on this page; 

• “Find the word in on this page; and, 

• “Find the word but on this page.” 

She was asking the child to find two 
familiar words and one unfamiliar word. 
She was reinforcing Kyla’s ability to 
attend to the features of a word that is 
surrounded by other words in continuous 
text. 

Then the teacher said, '"But begins 
with an upper case b on this page, does- 
n’t it?” Then, she took magnetic letters 
and asked Kyla to make the word but 
with both a lower case and upper case B. 
In these ways, she was teaching Kyla 
about the orthography of the word. 

In familiar reading, Reading 
Recovery teachers show children how to 
use their growing awareness of phono- 
logical and orthographic features to 
check on their own reading. Kyla quickly 
recognized many words; rereading 
known text gave her an opportunity to 
grow more automatic in that recognition. 
The orthography of high frequency 
words was becoming more available 
through reading them many times in a 
® familiar text. This growing automaticity 
allowed her to give more attention to 



learning new things such as making 
attempts at less familiar words by using 
the first letter. 

Reading Yesterday's New Boole— 
The Running Record 

Every day, Reading Recovery teach- 
ers take a running record while the child 
independently reads a book for the sec- 
ond time. Yesterday, Kyla’s new book 
was Little Pig (Meiser, 1990). Figure 1 
shows part of the teacher’s running 
record. 

Kyla read Little Pig with 94% accu- 
racy, indicating that the book was well 
within her range for learning. After the 
reading, the teacher made the following 
points: 

Interaction 1 

Teacher: [turns to page 2] Read this part 
again. 

Figure 1 



Kyla: [reading] “Go home,” said the 
chickens. 

Teacher: That would make sense. This 
time, when you come to this word, 
make the sound of the first letter. 

Kyla: [reading again] “Go home,” said 
the hens. 

Teacher: Now that makes sense and 
looks right. You can use the first 
letter to help you with tricky 
words. 

Interaction 2 

Teacher: [turns to page 6] Let’s do this 
part together. If you come to a 
tricky part, use the first letter, 
[reads with child] “Go home,” 
said the butcher, [teacher drops 
out] 

Kyla: [reads] or I’ll m-make you into 
sausages. 

continued on next page 



Text: IJtde Pig (Mel$er, 1990) 



2. "Go 

said iht hens. 

“No." said U ttle Pig. 



3. Home ” 
said the ducks. 

"No;' said Little Pig. 



4, “Go Home." 
said the cows. 

“No” said Liule Pig. 



5. Home” 
said the sheep. 

"Nor said Little Pig 



6. “Go Home” 
said the butcher. 



7, “or ril make you into 
sausages."' 



8. ”Yes, I will," 
said Little Pig 



Ruruimg Record 
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Teacher: I like the way you worked out 
that word make. 

Again, we see that Kyla can recog- 
nize most of the words in the text quickly 
and easily. The high frequency words are: 
go, said, the, no, you, into, yes, I, will. 
The teacher called attention to letter- 
sound relationships that will be helpful 
for the child to use in coordination with 
meaning and language for less familiar 
words. She called on the child to use a 
strategy that she had successfully used in 
familiar reading — that of making the 
sound of the first letter of the word. Here, 
the teacher showed the child how to apply 
what she did in familiar reading to a 
problem-solving situation in fairly new 
text that had been read without the bene- 
fit of teacher assistance. 

Letter Identification/Making and 
Breaking 

Working with letters is an integral 
part of Reading Recovery lessons. 
Teachers work to ensure that, very early 
in the program, children learn how to 
look at letters, distinguish one from 
another, learn their names and associated 
sounds, learn to notice letters within 
words, and produce all of these responses 
with speed. According to Clay (1993), 
‘The child must learn to attend to the 
details in print, respecting the rules of 
direction, the order or sequences of let- 
ters, and the order of words. Some chil- 
dren, finding this difficult or tedious, 
coast along on their language skills and 
pay as little attention to the detail of print 
as they can get away with” (p. 23). 

Reading Recovery teachers begin 
with the known set of letters and work for 
expansion of children’s letter knowledge. 
In early lessons, teachers work to help 
children “gain footholds” in print by 
learning letters and some simple words. 
For children with very low letter knowl- 
edge, teachers use movement (motor) 
and, if necessary, verbal and visual 
approaches to help the child remember 
letters. Children 

• write letters; 

• construct their own alphabet books 
(recording their own knowledge to 
date); 

• work extensively with magnetic let- 

Q rs which, because they are three- 




dimensional, lend themselves to 
feeling shapes and manipulating 
these smallest units of language. 

After taking a running record on yes- 
terday’s new book, teachers always work 
with magnetic letters. The letters are 
overleamed in order to help children 
develop the fast, automatic responses that 
will be required for word recognition and 
word solving while reading continuous 
text. This section of the lesson is short 
and is preceded by and followed by many 
whole word and whole text experiences 
(see Clay, 1993, pp. 23-27). 

Following the running record, Kyla’s 
teacher placed 25 lower-case magnetic 
letters, with duplications of individual let- 
ters, on the chalkboard and asked the 
child to work with them. This work with 
letters gives children practice in quickly 
distinguishing the features of the letter 
forms (orthographic awareness). The 
teacher pulled out a letter and said, “Find 
all the letters like this.” This exercise 
prompted Kyla to look closely at the par- 
ticular letter, think about its distinguish- 
ing features, and then look for those same 
features in other letters. The exercise was 
repeated twice with four different letters. 
This letter work takes only one to two 
minutes and is typical of Reading 
Recovery lessons for children who are 
not fluent and flexible with print. Letter 
work is continued as long as the child 
needs it. 

Next, the teacher made the word cat, 
saying, “What’s this word?” Kyla 
answered, “Cat.” The teacher made the 
word sat with magnetic letters and placed 
it under the word cat saying, ''Sat is like 
cat, only the first letter is different.” 

In a similar manner, the teacher and 
Kyla worked with two more pairs, can 
and man, and no and go. Kyla was being 
taught that you can change the first letter 
of a known word to figure out a new 
word. The teacher was making the phono- 
logical and orthographic features of the 
words available to Kyla. The idea is to 
link the letters and sounds within a word, 
left to right. The child is encouraged to 
say the words, hearing the sounds in 
sequence, and to coordinate this action 
with the letters (hence, linking sound 
sequence with letter sequence). The goal 
is to learn how “words work.” 



Writing a Story 

In this lesson component, the child 
first composes and then is assisted in 
writing a message or story in a writing 
book, with some words selected by the 
teacher for closer examination using the 
“practice page.” Children are taught to 
articulate words slowly, listening for 
sounds and connecting sounds with let- 
ters. In the first lessons, the child is 
encouraged to articulate and hear the 
word in the absence of letters; he uses 
counters which are pushed into boxes 
drawn on the practice page by the 
teacher. At first, teachers use a box for 
every phoneme or sound; but as the child 
learns more about the structure of words, 
the teacher begins to use a box for every 
letter. Teachers ask questions such as, 
“What else can you hear?” or, “What can 
you hear at the beginning?” Children 
move from using simple letter-sound 
combinations to more complex ones. 

They learn to analyze the new words one 
wants to write and to use letters, sounds, 
and spelling patterns to do so. They also 
use analogy, making connections between 
known words and words they want to get 
to. 

Another way children work with 
words is writing words several times and 
developing a way of studying and 
remembering words by noticing the 
sequence of letters. In this way, the child 
can add to his growing knowledge of par- 
ticular words. The words that the teacher 
selects to teach to children are: 

• words with high utility; 

• words which occur most often in the 
language; 

• words needed often in writing; 

• words the child almost knows that a 
little more practice will bring to 
overlearning (Clay, 1993, p. 30). 

In the lesson we discuss here, Kyla 
composed this sentence: My dog likes to 
eat candy in the night. (See Figure 2.) 

The teacher said, “What’s the first 
word?” 

Kyla said, “My,” and quickly wrote 
mi for the word my. 

The teacher said, “It sounds like that, 
but this is how it looks.” She covered the 
i with correction tape and wrote y. She 
asked Kyla to write the word my several 
continued on next page 
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times quickly in different places on the 
practice page. Then, she asked Kyla to 
come to the chalkboard and make my 
with magnetic letters, mixing it up and 
having Kyla assemble it three times. Kyla 
sat down, read my as written correctly 
and she continued her writing. 

The word dog was new for Kyla. The 
teacher drew three boxes on the practice 
page and asked Kyla to say the word 
slowly while pushing markers into the 
boxes, a technique which she had previ- 
ously taught her. Kyla said the word 
slowly and pushed the markers as she 
made the appropriate sounds of the word. 
This action illustrates that she was learn- 
ing to coordinate her articulation of 
sounds with movement. This exercise 
helps children become sensitive to the 
sounds (phonemes) of individual words 
and to examine them and their location 
within words. 

Kyla identified d as the first sound of 
the word and wrote it in the first box. She 
then identified g as the final sound and 
knew the box in which to place the letter. 
The teacher wrote the o in the middle 
box, and Kyla wrote dog in her story. Eat 
and night were also constructed with the 
support of boxes. For 
eat, two boxes were 
used (for two sounds). 

Kyla identified and 
wrote the e and the t, 
and her teacher filled 
in the a. For night, 
three boxes were used 
(for three sounds). 

Kyla wrote the t first 
and then the n and the 
i. The sounds of each 
word were said slowly, 
without segmenting, in 
a way that helped the 
child to identify them. 

The use of sound 
boxes, as these exam- 
ples illustrate, allows 
children to isolate 
phonemes in individual 
words and think about 
letter-sound relation- 
ships. 

Continuing with 
her story, Kyla quickly 
wrote the known words 



to and the; the teacher wrote the word in. 
For the word candy, her teacher asked her 
to first clap the word. Kyla correctly 
identified the first part as can. The 
teacher said, “Write the word can that 
you know and then I’ll show you some- 
thing.” After Kyla wrote can, the teacher 
wrote dy to make it candy. 

Clapping words helps children think 
of words in parts and makes the phono- 
logical aspects of syllables more available 
to them. In this case, the action allowed 
Kyla to identify a phonological part that 
she knew and to connect it to a word she 
knew: she used a known word to get part- 
way towards writing a new word. 

While writing a message, Kyla was 
explicitly shown how to analyze sounds 
in words and to connect phonemes to the 
grapheme patterns that represent them. 

She also learned some very useful high 
frequency words. As children learn even a 
few words, they begin to see similarities 
between words. They encounter the same 
letters and clusters of letters over and 
over, noticing that certain letter sequences 
appear in words. In this way, building a 
repertoire of words that the child knows 
in great detail is extremely helpful. 

Fiaure 2 continued on page 10 
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With this goal in mind, 
early in children’s programs, 
teachers work to extend knowl- 
edge of words by having chil- 
dren make words with magnetic 
letters, trace words, and write 
words. Teachers work for full 
control of the word and then for 
flexibility with the word by hav- 
ing children construct words 
with different materials (magnet- 
ic letters, chalk, water, paint- 
brush, finger on desk, white 
board, marker, etc.) as well as in 
different places. These proce- 
dures help children to develop a 
“program” for a word, one that 
will allow them to order the let- 
ters in sequence with a mini- 
mum of attention (Clay, 1993). 



Figure 3 



Cut up Sentence 

Writing and reading are 
connected when the teacher 
writes the child’s message on a 
sentence strip and then cuts it 
apart, word by word, for the 
child to reassemble. This activity 
provides opportunity for practic- 
ing many requisite literacy 
skills, such as early behaviors 
like word-by-word matching. It 
promotes, also, the connections 
between letters and sounds, for 
now the child is saying each 
word (from the memory of their 
own language just reconstructed in print) 
and visually scanning the available choic- 
es (words) for identifying the “match” for 
the word they are saying. 

Kyla put together her sentence, My 
dog likes to eat candy in the night, left to 
right, rereading to help her keep her place 
in the reconstruction. As a reading task, 
reconstructing the story enables the child 
to notice and locate the patterns that dis- 
tinguish a word. Kyla reread and checked 
the message, making sure that the con- 
struction “made sense” and also “looked 
right.” 



Tcxl: The Merry Go Round, (Randell^ 1996) 




Reading and Teaching Interaction 


2 "Come here, James,” 

Dad. 

"Come here, Ksue,” 

"‘Come here, Nick.’^ 

■'^Lx^ok at lh& merry- go-romld-" 


Kyla read Ihc first two lines, pausing and appealing at the wottl 
Kate. The teacher told her the word. 

She read the fourth line accurately and ihem paused at icoifc 
making the sound of t and then say mg took, reading accurately i 

to the end of the line. 


4 “Look at James ” 
"James is up on a pig.” 


Kyla read, ‘“Look at James. James is...". 
The teacher told her the word up. 


6 "tjoofc at Kate/' 
"Kate is up on a duck.” 


Kyla read, "'Look ai Kate. Kate is„., 

Tfeacher, 'Tlial word is up'' » 

Kyla read, "Ijxtk at KatSr Kate is up on a duck.” 


£ Dad said, 

"Here is acar+ Nick." 
“No,” said Nick. 


Kyla read, “Dad said^ 'Come. - .Here is a car, Niek.^ and read 
accurately the rest of the page, 

The teacher said, “I like the way you fixed that.” 


10 Dad said, 

"Hcrt: is a plane, Nick-” 
“No" said Nick. 


Kyla read, "Dad said. Come... Here is a aiiplane, Nick.” 

The teacher said, "That would make sense but cheek the fir 3 t 

Icticr. It starts with a pT 

Kyla reread the sentence accurately. 

The icaehcr said> “Now that makes sense and looks rlght.’^ 


12 ^'A horse, look. 

A horse;’ said Nick, 
"Hc-n: is a hofso.^ 


Kyla read, ‘""A horse, look ai a horse/ saJd Nick,” inserting the 
word aL 

She read accurately the rest of ihe page. 


14 James is up on a pig. 
Kate is up on a duck. 


Kyla read accuratdy. 


16 Nick is up on a horse. 


Kyla read accurately. 
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Introducing the New Book 

The introduction to the child’s new 
book not only supports comprehension but 
also extends children’s ability to use word 
jcognition and grapho-phonic skills. In 



the earliest reading books, teachers direct 
children’s attention to words within the 
simple texts that they are reading. The 
teacher will ask the child to locate known 
words; other “new and important” words 
will be located by first predicting what the 
child would see at the beginning of the 
word. 

Kyla’s new book was The Merry-Go- 
Round (Randell, 1996), a level three book. 
First the teacher pointed out the three 
characters, James, Nick, and Dad, in the 
illustrations and asked Kyla to say the 
names. Then she said, “This story is about 
a merry-go-round. Look, James and Nick 
are going to get up on one of the animals 
and ride. On this page (page 2), Dad is 
saying, ‘Come here, James.’ He wants 
them to look at the merry-go-round.” 

Later in the introduction, the teacher 



repeated and had Kyla say some of the 
tricky language of the book. For example: 
“Come here, James.” 

“Come here, Nick.” 

“Here is a car, Nick.” 

“James is up on a pig.” 

“A horse, look, 

A horse,” said Nick. 



Knowledge of the high frequency 
words come, look, here, and up had poten- 
tial for helping Kyla monitor her reading. 
Kyla had previously read these words and 
written some of them; she knew the word 
look very well and had just learned the 
word here. Since come was important on 
page 1, the teacher had Kyla locate come 
on that page and say the phrase, “Come 
here.” 

continued on next page 
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On page 4, the teacher said, “James 
is up on a pig ” and had Kyla locate the 
word up, saying, again, “Yes, he is up on 
a pig, isn’t he?’’ This interaction directed 
Kyla’s attention to up since she would 
have to use this knowledge to help her 
over a tricky piece of language. Her 
teacher asked her to locate the known 
word here on page 8, saying, ""Here 
starts with an upper case H on this 
page.’’ 

The teacher gave some special 
attention to page 12, saying, “Nick 
didn’t like these other things on the 
merry-go-round but on this page, he 
found a horse. He’s saying this: ‘A 
horse, look, a horse.’ Do you think he 
wants to get up on the horse?’’ 

Kyla said, “Yes,’’ and noticed that 
Nick was riding the horse on the last 
page. 

In this introduction, the teacher pro- 
vided a high level of support for Kyla’s 
knowledge of language structure. She 
needed to have the meaning and the lan- 
guage readily available to her while 
engaging in word solving. Locating 
words helps children focus on visual 
aspects of words, again, making the 
grapho-phonological relationships more 
available to them. Each time the teacher 
asks a child to locate an unfamiliar 
word, the child is asked to say the word 
and think what s/he would expect to see. 
It is an exercise in coordinating know- 
ledge of sounds (not only what you hear 
but how it feels in the mouth to produce 
that word) with letter patterns. 

Reading the New Book 

Following the introduction, the child 
reads the new book with the teacher’s 
support. During this “first reading’’ (the 
following day, the child will read the 
book for a second time completely inde- 
pendently while the teacher takes a run- 
ning record), another way the teacher 
draws attention to words within text is to 
notice children’s errors and help them 
see the discrepancies between their oral 
reading and the words in the text. The 
teacher prompts to the error in a number 
of ways or provides needed information 
for solving a difficulty when the child 
stops. Because the text selected will 
have many known words along with a 



few new things to learn (Clay, 1993), the 
child will be able to monitor his reading 
as well as notice any discrepancies 
between what he says and what he sees 
(with the teacher’s prompting) at the few 
points of difficulty. In these ways, he 
learns about how to search for more 
information to produce an accurate read- 
ing. 

Some of the teaching interactions 
from Kyla’s reading of The Merry-Go- 
Round (Randell, 1996) are displayed in 
Figure 3. 

After the reading, the teacher con- 
tinues her teaching interactions. Here, 
the teacher asked Kyla if she thought 
Nick was happy because he got to ride 
the horse and asked her what she would 
like to ride. After this brief conversation, 
the teacher turned back to page 4 and 
asked Kyla to find the word up. She then 
turned to page 10 and said, “What’s this 
word?” [pointing to here.] Then she said, 
“You did some good reading work. 

When something made sense but didn’t 
look right, you figured it out. Come 
would make sense, but you checked the 
letters.” 



All of these examples are for a child 
who is beginning a Reading Recovery 
program and should be considered 
within that context. For example, the 
means of searching for visual infor- 
mation beyond the use of a beginning 
letter/initial sound would change as 
quickly as possible in order for the 
child to make accelerated progress. 



Phonological and Orthographic 
Awareness in Reading 
Recovery Lessons 

Developing the ability to hear the 
sounds in words, to identify letters and 
recognize letter patterns, to use 
phoneme-grapheme relationships, and to 
learn words is explicitly recognized in 
the Reading Recovery program (Adams, 
1990). In Reading Recovery lessons, 
children are taught how to use letter- 
sound relationships to construct words in 
writing and to analyze words while read- 
ing. In order to accomplish these com- 
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plex analyses, specific instruction is 
employed throughout the Reading 
Recovery lesson to help children think 
about the order of sounds in spoken 
words and to analyze words into 
sequences of sounds. 

In one Reading Recovery lesson a 
child will reread familiar books (that are 
easy but still offer some word solving 
opportunities), a book read for the first 
time the previous day, and a new book 
that has been introduced by the teacher. 

In the process of reading, children learn 
to apply their skills at word solving. They 
learn to take words apart while reading, 
to use initial letters and final letters as a 
beginning point for a detailed analysis, to 
connect sounds with letters and clusters 
rtf lAttArs^ and to notice the inflections 
ed to words, change the word 




and make it easy to recognize. They learn . 
not only to use the relationships of 
sounds and letters or letter clusters, but 
also to attend to large chunks or groups 
of letters within words; thus, they learn to 
use all of their developing knowledge of 
spelling patterns. It bears repeating that 
these elements together contribute to the 
child’s development of a larger process in 
which the reader uses in-the-head strate- 
gies in an efficient way to access and 
orchestrate a variety of information, 
including meaning and language systems, 
with the visual and phonological informa- 
tion in print. 

Writing also helps children hear the 
sounds in words, think about the order of 
sounds in words, and represent sounds 
with letters and letter cluster. Writing 
slows down the process so that children 



can attend to the details of words as they 
construct them and learn how words 
“work.” As writers, they make connec- 
tions between oral and written language, 
learn to select topics and express their 
meanings. 

Every day in Reading Recovery, chil- 
dren develop phonological and ortho- 
graphic awareness and learn to make the 
connections they need to construct words 
in writing and to read words within con- 
tinuous texts. The Reading Recovery les- 
son puts research-based concepts into 
action while the child is enjoying a mean- 
ingful one-to-one interaction with a high- 
ly-skilled adult and is reading and writing 
for meaning. This is the message we as 
Reading Recovery teachers need to be 
communicating in the face of renewed 
emphasis on these aspects of early litera- 
cy learning. 

continued on next page j 
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